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American Slavery. 


“I tremble for my country, when I reflect that God is just, 
and that his justice cannot sleep forever.”—JEFFERSON. 





@EVIEW OF THE HISTORY OF HAYTI. 


(Continued.) 


The blacks renew the war with fresh vigor.—Great reverses sus- 
tained by the French —Le Clerc deceives them by a new procla- 
mation. 





lo this imprudent wickedness of his enemies, the indefa- 
tigable Toussaint saw the means of retrieving his affhirs, 


and the defencejess state in which the northern province had | 


been left by the concentration of the French force in the 
neighborhood of Créte-a-Pierrot, invited his first attention 
tothat quarter. Early in April, he effected a junction with 
Christophe, who had still preserved about three hundred sol- 
diers, and instead of continuing his flight among the moun- 
tains; hastened towards the north coast of the island, where 
\he cultivators were very numerous. Reaching Plisance by 
an unexpected route, he defeated the troops under the 


tion through Dondon and Marmelade. Wherever he came 





The negroes in general were now become as hostile to 
the French as they were disposed to befriendly before. 
But the chief struggle was at Cape Francois, and there 


ithe greatest inconveniences and calamities were experien- 


ced. The assemolage of the multitude of people which 
now crowded the place, was suvon followed by the appear- 
ance of a dreadful contagion. 

Till this reverse of tortune, the French troops had been 
remarkably healthy, but now the whole city was soon con- 
verted into a grand lazaretto; and great numbers who hac 
escaped the sword of the blacks, fell victims to the devour- 
ing pestilence. Powerful reinforcements arrived from 
France: but Toussaint stil] pressed the siege, and all the ef- 
forts of the large garrison were barely sufficient to defend 
themselves within their walls and trenches. 

Le Clere now felt, and deeply regretted, his error. He 


|had prematurely dropped the mask of friendship to negro) 


freedom, and perceived that unless some new means of de- 


'Insion could be devised, there was nohope of accomplishing 
ithe object of the expedition. Yet with all-the simplicity 
command of Desforneaux, and passed an without interrup- | of the cultivators, and all their aversion to the privations | 
jand miseries of war, it seemed exceedingly difficult to de- 


he summoned the cultivators to arms, and they were no |lude them again. It was judged, however, not to be impos- 


longer deaf to his call, but flocked to his standard in multi- | 


tudes. They were badly armed, or rather for the most 
part, not armed at all, except with hoes, and a kind of cut- 
lass which 1s used in the West Indies for trimming the 
green fences. But their numbers and zeal enabled their 


leader to surmount the greatest difficulties. He poured his | 
'roops like & torrent, over the whole plain of the north, eve- | 


ry where seizing the French posts and driving their divi- 
‘ions before him till they found refuge within the fortifica- 
tions of Cape Francois. 

Toussaint had no battering artillery; yet he surrounded 
the town, and would certainly have taken it, ifthe French 
fleet bad not been lying in the harbor. General Boyer the 
Commandant, called to his aid all the marines and twelve 
hundred seamen from the fleet, but was unable to oppose 
“ay successful resistance to the intrepid assailants, by 
whom he was quickly driven back under the very hospital. 
New batteries were raised, and the ships were hauled in upon 
the shore, where their broadsides might play upon the be- 
Slegers. Yet after all, the place must have yielded to 
Toussaint and his rustics, if General Hardy, with a grand 
tivision of the Frenen Army from the south, had not ad- 
vanced by forced marches, and thrown himself into the town. 

he captain-general was ubliged to follow by sea, quitting 
all his conquests in the south, after baving marehed back all 
his detachments from the interior to the coast. 
eit great alteration in the state of the campaign, had 
"e ae effected within a fortnight. At the end of March, 
“eee ps were at the summit of their successes and confi- 
7 » and before the middle of April they were reduced to 
ne extremities, that Le Clerc, besieged at the Cape, and 

arcely able to maintain his position there, had serious 


praeee of evecuat'ng the place, and retreating by sea to 
© Spanish part of the island. 





sible, that artful professions of a change of measures, 


and new declarations in favor of liberty, might gain credit 


with the blacks, and again divide the multitude from 
their leaders. The captain-general therefore determined 
to try the experiment, and, in the eventof its success, to 
proceed with more caution and certainty than before, 
in effecting the purpose which he wished the negroes to 
believe was sincerely and finally abjured. 

With these views, combining the most fraudulent cun- 
ning with the most abject mean ness, he framed and issued 
the following proclamation:— 

* Liperry. EQuaLity. 
In the name of the French Government, 
A PROCLAMATION. 

The General-in-Chief to the Inhabitants of Hayti. 

Citizens,—The time is arrived, when order will succeed 
to that chaos which has been the natural consequence of the 
oppositian made by the rebellious to the landing of the army 
in Hayti, 

The rapid operations and progress of the army, and the 
necessity of providing for its subsistence and establishment, 
have, hitherto, prevented my attending to the definitive orga- 
nization of the colony. I could not, moreover, have any fix- 
ed or certain ideas of a country with which I was totally 
unacquainted, and consequently could not, without mature 
deliberation, form an opinion of a people who have been 
for ten years, a prey to revolutions, 

‘* The basis of the proyisionary organization which | 
shall gtve to the colony, 8UT WHICH SHALL NOT BE DEFINI- 
TIVE TILL APPROVED OF BY THE French GOVERNMENT, 13 
Liberty and Equality to all the inhabitants of Hayti without re- 
gard to.color. This erganization comprises: — 

Ist. The administra of justice. 

ed. The interior adr. ...**ration of the colopy, combi- 


ned with those measures which its interior and exieric: de- 
fence require. 

3d. The imposition of duties, the means of raising-them, 
and their application. 

4th, The regulations and ordinances relative to agri- 
culture. 

5th. The regulations and ordinances relative to comi- 
merce. 

6th. The administration of the national domains, the 
means of making them most beneficial to the state, so as 
to be less burthensome to agriculture and commerce. 

As it is of infinite interest to you, citizens, that every 
institution should, in an equal degree, protect agriculture 
and commerce, I have not determined upon this important 
work, without having first had recourse to, and consulted 
| with, the most distinguished and enlighteved citizens of the 
| colony. 

I have in consequence, given orders to the generals of 
the south and west divisions, to select for each of these db- 
partments seven citizens, proprietors acd mePchants (with, 
out regard to color,) whe, with eight more, which I shall my- 
self choose for the department of the north, are to assem- 
bie at the Cape in the course of the present month, to in- 
part their observations to me on the plans which I shail 
then submit to their consideration. 

It is not a deliberative assembly thatI establish. I am 
too well acquainted with the evils which meetings of this 
nuture have brought upon the colony, to have that idea. 
The citizens who are thus chosen being honest and enlight- 
ened men, to them will I communicate my views; they will 
make their observations upon them, and will be able to im- 
press on the minds of their fellow-citizens the liberal ideas 
with which the government is animated. 

Let those men, who are thus to be called together, cone 
sider this appointment as a flattering proof of my considera- 
tion forthem. Letthem consider that, for want of their 
counsels and advice, I might pursue measures disastrous 
to the colony, which would ultimately fall upon themselves. 
Let them consider this, and they will find no difficulty in 
leaving for some time their private avocations. 

Done at the head quarters of the Cape, 5th Floreal, 
year 10-of fe French Republic. 
(Signed) 


The General-in-Chief, Le Cuerc. 
A true copy, 
(Signed) 
The deputy Adjutaot-General, D’ Aocsrt.”” 


In this paper it may be observed, that without express- 
ly acknowledging the injustice of his past measures, or his de- 
signs against Jiberty, and even without ceasing to represent 
the first resistance he had received from the armed negroes 
as rebellious, Le Clerc artfully begins with an implied 
apology for his late attempts, on the pretence of his iga0- 
rance of the colony, and of the cheracter of the people; 
dexterously passing over his owa orders for the restora- 





tion of slavery, apd treating what had been notoriously done 
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to that end ashaving arisen from the delay of forming a 

free government, for which his warlike occupations had 

not left bim sufficient time; as if the attempts to restore the 

drivers, and resume the whips, had been natural and neces- 

sary consequences of the want of such positive regulations 

to the contrary, as he bad hitherto been too busy to make. 
(To be Continued ) 





FOR THE GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 


THE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF 
THE COMBINATION. 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


‘ Still shall we hate, and with defiance deadly, 
Keep rage alive—till ove is lost forever; 

As if two suns should meet in one meridian, 
And strive in fiery combat for the passage.” 

Ata Congress of delegates elected by the great 
ones of the Southern Country, and convened to- 
gether in the suburbs of Treason, on the barren 
banks of “ Unholy Combination,” the foilow- 
ing declaration of Independence was voted in 
by acclamation. 

When, in ihe progress of practical despotism, in 
one portion of the community, and the advance- 
ment of liberal principle in the other, it becomes 
the inciination of the former to dissolve the politic- 
al bonds which have connected them with the lat- 
ter, and assume a stand among the nations of the 
earth, similar in political splendor to the one now 
maintained by Empyreal Brazil, a disrespect for the 
opinions of mankind, in connexion with a principle 
at variance with character, and candor, must con- 
stitute their apology for misrepresenting the causes 
which impel them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident:—That 
all Negroes are created for slaves, and doomed by 
their Creator to unremitted toil and drudgery with- 
out compensation:—That the white people were 
created for their masters, and consequently endow- 
ed with alove of power, and a thirst for lordly do- 
minion:—That all municipal regulations should 
have for their end and object, the subjection of the 
slaves to the will of their masters, whatever that 
will may be:—-That the principal aim of Legisla- 
tion ought to be directed towards enabling the} 
slave-holding gentry to maintain a kind of privi-| 
leged aristocracy over the common people:—That | 
the ignorant, laboring, clumsy, and unfashionable 
mass of white people are but little superior to the 
slaves, and ought to be gradually reduced to the 
same condition:—That this condition of society 

was marked out by an over-ruling Providence, and 
cannot be altered without a manifest violation of 
his will: — That to question, in the remotest degree, 
the correctness of these principles, orto doubt their 
purity by the most distant allusion, is wantonly to 
invade eut peace:—That when any society, state, 
or individual shall dare to propagate doctrines con- 
trary to these, it is the privilege of our order to 
scowl them into contempt, and the duly of our Go- 
vernors to threaten them with Military vengeance:— 





sign, seal, sweactosupporl, and promulge to the 


principles and policy of slavery, in order to excite 


infancy and boyhood, and consequently, had nothing | 
around him calculated to engender those intolerant | 
principles of absolute despotism which should char- 
acterise hitn who sways the sceptre over a slave- 
corrupted community, 

Secondly. As he is not a slave holde: himself, he 
can have no interest in advocating such a quality 
in others. And furthermore, we have underslood 
that his’ father signed the Declaration of 1776;— 
which is thought by the best of our southern poli- 
licians to differ, in some essential points, from our 
own political creed, which we intend herewith to 


world; and we have not sufficient evidence before 
us to effect a conviction that he will pursue a course, 
in this respect, adverse, to the one marked out by 
the federal footsteps of his father. 

Thirdly. He has been the successful advocate 
for sending ministers to the Congress at Panama, 
in order to form some great, polztical, friendly com- 
mercial, and reciproeal counexion with the South 
Americans; whose mock-mercy has influenced them 
to wipe off the footsteps of heredilary distinction, 
and elevate the people to an equality of rights and 
privileges almost as disgusting to gentlemen of 
quality, as that which pervades the States North of 
the Potomac: And we firm!y believe that his object, 
in raising all this vecatious hub bub, was to cheat | 
the members of Congress into a discussion of the| 


{ 





the womanish sympathies of the people in favor of its 
extermination. 

Fourthly. An overwhelming majority im Con- 
gress have aided his march towards the consumma- 
tion of what we believe to be his ultimate design, 
by elevating him to that eminence, from which, the 
weight of his character and the influence of his po- 
litical and moral principles, will shed a renovating 
lustre upon the character of our institutions, and 
breathe a regenerating spirit into the hearts of the 
American People, which cannot fail to terminate 
the existence of that power which we claim the 
privilege of exercising over the sun-stricken chil- 
dren ot Africa. And we awfully fear that the same 
overwhelming,and rapidly increasing majority, will 
frustrate our combined eflorts, to elevate a member 
of the slave-whipping fraternily to the same emi-| 
nence at the appeoaching election. 

Fifthly. The free-states join the sweeping march, 
and aid the irresistible movements of those who 
are leagued against us, by offering their funds to 
assist in removing oar free colored population from | 
amongst us to the Liberian Colony, and elsewhere, | 
—thinking thereby to elevale their character above 
the connexion. it now holds with tbe brufe creation, | 
and lay the foundation of a prosperous Colony up- 
on the Western Coast of Africa;—and thus deprive | 
us of those ostensible excuses by which we have, 
hitherto reconciled the ignorant and unthinking 
part of Society, toa kind of sullen acquiescence in| 
that abject vassa/age of the Negroes, to which we! 
know that their character for ignorance, indolence, | 











That to secure, protect, and promote this order of 
things, Society was formed, and Government insti- 
tuted:—And that when the existing authorities of 
the Country manifest a disposition fo subvert these 
desirable euds, it becomes our imperious inclination 
to change the powers that be for those of our own 
house-hold. 

Several of the State governments composing the 
Union with which we have heretofore been con- 
nected, have acted in concert with the present ad- 
ministration, and joined the General Government, 
to subvert those political marims wiich we approve 
and admire:-—Aad to support this sweeping asser- 


tion, let our owa self-savoring declarations be sub- 


mitted to a candid world. 


Firstly. The mau who is, af this time, vested with 
the power of presiding over the destinies of the 
once United States, was brought up without the su- 


and slupidity, justly subjects them. 

Sixthly. The encouragement which Congress 
and the Cabinet are giving to domestic manufactures, 
seems calculated to have the most direct and dele- 
terious effect upon our favorite system of slavery, 
of any thing we have yet mentioned. Vihen an 
augmentation of prohibitory duties shall compel the 
United States to manufacture their own articles of 
consumption, the ambition of the free states, aided 
by their laboring and drudging Millions, will lead 


and prosperity,—while we shall be left to drag our 
lounging frames on, at a lagzing pace, to poverty, 
beggary, and slurvation. 

Seventhly. The free states find themselves bound 
by rigorous laws that prevent them from enjoying 
the blessings of slavery; they envy the uninterrup- 
ted happiness that we have hitherto enjoyed under 





perlative advantages of domineering over a ragged 
troop »f trembling slaves during the period of his 


milder and more indulgent institutions; they have 


' 


them, al our expense, to the very pinnacle of wealth| 


ay 


ee, 


come to an unelierabie determination to make ys 
give up our slaves:—And they know that each por- 
lion of the Union must participate in the manufac. 
luring interest, or become hewers of wood and car- 
riers of water for those that do; They know that 
our slaves are too ignorant and sluggish to do any 
thing but raise cotlon, rice, and tobacco; They 
know that we, ourselves, are too genteel to soil our 
delicate hands with labor of any kind; ‘i hey know 
that to became a manufacturing people, we must 
labor ourselves, and sweeten the toil of our slaves, 
by giving them an equitable participation in ats 
profits, which would amount to an unconditional 
destruction of slavery iiself; They know that when 
this “ protecting system” is brought to have its 
intended bearing upon us, we must manufacture our 
own materials, or starve to death; ‘Vhey have, there- 
fore, invented this hellish complication of vil/ainous 
machinery, calledthe “ Tariff,” in oider that cruel 
necessity may compel us to avandon our sluves, or 
forfeit our poiitical existence. 

The foregoing facts will demonstrate beyond a 
successful contradiction, that all the prominent 
movements of the General Government are calcy- 
lated to have aremole, if nota proximate bearing, 
unfavorable to our wishes, upon the subject of sla- 
very; and that those mortal enemies of hegeditary 
nobility who stand as the delegated guardians of 
the Nation, bave worked themselves into an un- 
bending determination to second the movements 
now going on in Hayii, Liberia, South America, 
Tevras, and the Islands. But it is our duty to let 
them understand distinctly, that we have delermin- 
ed to conceal from the world our secret conviction 
that the course they are pursuing, though it may 
show the advantages of firee labor, and thus upset 
the foundat.ons of slavery, will ultimately conduce 
to our most sacred interest;—and that we never 
will be influenced to unite with therm, and act, even 


for our own good, until they kneel down at our 


foot-stoo}, in token of submission to our imperious 
will; and thus humbly await the result of our sov- 
ereion pleasure. 

Our great men in Congress have not been spa- 
ring in long, tough, bursting speechifications, to 
convince them that we have uniled in this deter- 
mination ;—they have stood up as unrivaled cham- 
pions in defence of that Southern System of Ke 
publican Slavery, which we claim as a boon from 
heaven;—they have soared through the regions of 
consummate sublimity, as blazing luminaries in the 
bright constellation of American orators:—But 
their repeated spoutations have only been answer- 
ed by repeated indications of an increasing firmness 
of purpose, on tle part of the free states. 


We have conglomerated a heterogeneous conge* 
tion of charges and denunciations, sufficient, We 
think, to damp the spirit of resclution itself, a 
shake every thing to the centre, but the pillars of 
IMPENETRABILITY:——We have denounced them % 
corrupt intriguers, bigoted fanatics, and distempere 
enthusiasts. We have charged them with officiovs 
intermediing in our internal police; and with scat 
tering inflammatory coctrines through our counltf 
We have endeavored to fix upon them the whole 
concatenation of opprobrious epithets, know n to tbe 
English language; and told them in unequivec® 
terms, that if skavery be an evil, to remove it,—" 
‘ask not their sympathy or assistance. But they 
ihave paid no more attention to us, than if we ba 
seaied our mouths with eterna! silence. 


Nor have we been wanting in threats, to frighl® 
them out of their wits, and defer them from 
stedfast purpose. We have repeatedly told thee 
with clenched fists, frothing meuths, and frowells 
brows, that when we exhaust our arguments 
will STAND BY OUR ARMS; that before we will su a 
an infringement of our rights, we svill overturn id 
CONSTITUTION, Law, and every thing else we ho ; 
dear; That before we will submit to their usurpe 
tions, we willarm our negroes, and fight like 
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have threatened in a voice of many thunders, that 
we will turn them out as sure as thereis a God in 
heaven, though they should act as pure as the An- 
vels that stand at the right hand of the Throne of 
God. But we have no more moved them from 
their own footsteps, than we have jostled Jupiter 
from his eternal orbit. They have regarded our 
boiling, bursting, belching, bellowing threats with a 
cool, unaffected indifference, ten thousand times 
more aggravating than if they would call up the 
whirl-winds of war, and blow our mangled trag- 
ments to eternity. 

We therefore solemnly declare, once for all, that 
a deliberative body of men, whuse whole course of 
conduct is marked by every thing that can indicate 
hostility to our wishes, are unfit to be the rulers o! 
a free people, who boast of a QUALIFIED PROPERTY 
in TWO MILLION OF SLAVES;—and that the States 
which we inhabit, are, and of rmght ought to be 
FREE, sovereign, and independent sLave states— 
possessed with the uncontrolled power of electing a 
slave-holding President—and of regulating that 
jntercourse of happiness, gayely, and centeninent! 
subsisting between the master and slave, according 
to our own sovereign will and pleasure. 

In conclusion, we call upon those worthy and 
immorta! spirits, who have hitherto supported the 
principles embraced in this Declaration, to witness 
the rectitude of ovr intentions. And that we will 
continue to defend, and propagate the doctrines 
herein contained, we mutually pledge to each oth- 
er, every thing we hold dear—even our poverly, our 
ienorance, our laziness, and our saered slaves. 


(The Southern Slavite gentry, who stand con-| 
nected with the combination, will ail please to sign | 


the above declaration at first sight; or reject it and 
propose a better—If they can.) 
Dissipiun. 
Guilford County, N. C. 
September 18, 1827, 


? 
) 





FOR THE GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 


Mr. Editor:—Any one who takes upon himself 
to judge of consequences, should weigh the subject 
well, before he presumes to give publicity to his 
thoughts; but the evil of slavery is of so blacka 
stain, that I consider no apology necessary in 
touching upon any part of the horrible system; in- 
asmuch as the slaveholder has outraged ail the 
ideas generally entertained of what ought to con- 
stitute arepublican. For a republican slaveholder is 
as rreat asolecism as a sober drunkard. And ought, 
at all times, and on all occasions, to be treated as 
anenemy to the community in which he lives; for 
the pertinacity with which he holds on to the la- 
bor, and compels the services of the sable portion 
of his fellow beings, whom the absurd and unjust 
laws of the slaveholding states have placed in his 
power. In my last communication, L stated, that I 
should give my views of the consequences which 
must necessarily result from the concentration of 
slaves, in the states of South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, and the ‘Ter- 
ritory of Arkansas. ‘This subject, by many, would 
be termed delicate—but delicate as it is, it must 
be broached. We are not to suppose that the great 
majority of the population of these States, and the 
Territory of Arkansas, do not, at times, have aw- 
ful forebodings of the future; and whenever the 
word St. Domingo, is uttered in their presence, 
their spirits must shrink within them; yet, to judge 
from the avidity with which they still purchase the 
slaves from the northern nursertes, and the rapidity 
with which new sugar and cotton plantations are 
opened, they are willing to brave it out; trusting to 
some anedyne quality of their soil, to lull their 
slaves—or expecting that their vision may be so 
dimmed, that they will never be able to contemplate 
their own strensth. Here experience will teach 
them, at some future day, if involuntary servitude 


chael did the Heaven-daring Dragon:—And we |is persisted in, (hat they reckon without their host; 


| 
' 


| 





[_—O———————_ 


tion Guilderland. (See Slave Colonies. p. 106, and 
ithe Fiscal’s ist Report, p. 13.) 








notto uncover it. ‘The result of this case, which is 
now given us for the first time im the 2d Report 
(p. 10,) furnishes another most striking illustration 
of the cruel and oppressive nature of the West In- 
dia system, and which alone was wanting to com- 
plete the picture of horror which the previous de- 
tails of it had presented. ‘“ His Honor, the Presi- 
dent, and the Court,” we are told, “were highly in- 
dignant at the treatment of this female. No evyi- 
dence, however, could be obtained to convict the 
proprietor (Mr. Jones) of having inflicted a severer 
punishment than that prescribed by law.” It is 
added, “ the Court are fully satisfied that the unfor- 
tunate female slave has been flogged in a most severe 
and cruel manner, and to her sufferings, by her 
master’s own confession” (who indeed seemed to 
glory in his barbarity) “was added the breaking 
of her mouth in a most brutal manner.” Her mas- 
ter wasthen directed to take her from the custody 
of the under sheriff, on payment of the fees. She 
was returned, that is to say, into the power of this 
monster, by order of the Court. 

Now, consider all the horrors of this clear and 
unambiguous case of cruelty, and the wepunity 
which has attended it, and then say, whether the de- 
testable system of law which can screen such con- 
duct (not denied, but avowed) from justice, is any 


and they will be taught a lesson equally as appalling 
to humanity, as the horrors of St. Domingo. This 
state of things is much to be regretted by the phi- 
lanthropist—but, thatthe catastrophe must ensue, 
is as sure, as the rising and setting of the sun; 
if the promulgation of the census of 1830, should 
not awaken their dormant faculties, and show them 
their danger—or the state of their population 
evince, that a prohibition of the further introduction 
of the descendants of Africa, and the passage of 
laws favorable to emancipation, is their only course 
for preservation. This Jatter course may stay, for 
a while, the whirlwind and the storm. A few 
fleeting years willteach them, that nothing short 
of universal emancipation, will eusure peace and 
safety within their borders. 

But —say the advocates of slavery, these people 
are so stupid, and ‘heir capacities so dail, nothing of 
this nature is everto be apprehended from them, 
or éven if they should at any time, endeavor to as- 
sert their rights—the want of energy, and an innate 
conscientiousness of inability to manage any affair 
of importance, will always prevent any aliempt of 
the kind from gaining headway; or if they should 
present an open front of rebellion, a want of heads 
to conceive, and handsto execute, wil! render any 
attempt, uncer such auspices alone, abortive.—| longer to beendured. That we should have epdur- 
Here lies a great error, and one alone calculated,| edit so long, may well make us tremble when we 
hereafter, to produce the very evil so much despised) recollect that God is the avenger of the desolate 
by the slaveholder, and dreaded by those who wish} and oppressed. 
the prosperity and happiness of the southern states.| But the savage master was not proved, it seems, 
But, more on this subject, in my next. Z. |tohave offended against the law,—this is true; nay, 
, — he had done nothing morethan the low expressly 

authorises every master to do. At his'own ca- 

-=|price, for no earthly crime that even he himself 
could specify, he lacerated “ in a most severe and 
cruel manner,” the naked body of this unprotected 
and unoffending female; but so longas it could not 
be proved that the number of stripes exceeded 
| thirty-nine, however “ well they were laid on,” to 
use his own brutal expression of triumph; however 

deep they cut into the flesh, and though he broke 
her mouth besides;—no punishment could reach 
him; nay, the law, (what a disgusting mockery of 

















Selected Articics. 
From the .Anti-Slavery Monthly Reporter. 
WEST INDIA SLAVERY. 
( Continned.) 
The next case is that of four women, on Planta- 

















Lhe result which 
was withheld in the Ist report is now given. ‘The 
Fiscal.” we are told, “ has a perfect recollection;” 
(the occurrence be it remembered, had taken place 





seven years before; we may theretore fairly dis- 
trust the perfectness of his recollection, in a case 
where his own character is at stake, and where 
there can beno fear of contradiction.) *‘ The Fis- 
cal has a perfect recollection of having attended 
on Plantation Guilderland, in consequence of these 
complaints, which were greatly exaggeraled. He 
does not state in what respect they were exaggera- 
ted, or what proof there was of exaggeration. “ He 
examined the field work, and found that, on such 
of the coffee-beds as were weeded by women hav- 
ing children, there was on each such bed addition- 
al hands.” Now, though this may have been the 
case on the day on which the Fiscal visited the 
estate, how can he certainly infer from that circum- 
stance, that on the previous days to which alone 
the complaint of the women related, it had not 
been otherwise? The oniy evidence he adiduces, 
in answer to the heavy charges preferred by the 
four women, (namely, that they, though suckling 
or pregnant, bad been driven to keep up with the 
gang, and punished for failing,) is that of the par- 
ties accused,—the driver and the overseer. After 
hearing this evidence, ‘* the Fiscal interposed his 
authority, directing that the children, in future, be 
given in charge of careful nurses; and the com- 
plaint was herewith dismissed.” Nothing can be 
more unsatisfactory than such a result of such a 
case, even upon the Fiscal’s own shewing. 

The next is that shocking case of the negress 
Minkie. No one who has once read it can have 
forgotten it. It will be found at p. 107, of the 
Slave Celonies, and p. 14, of the 1st Report of the 
Fiscal. 


law!) the law actually protected and sanctioned his 
crime. And yet, says Mr. Bennet, the Fiscal, and 
we believe him, “ in none of his Majesty’s colonies 
are the slaves better treated than in this.” Let the 
full import of these words be weighed. We have 
been told, by no mean authority in colonial mat- 
ters,” as a palliation of these evils, that atrocities 
are perpetrated in England as well asin the West 
Indies; but we challenge all the advocates of the 
colonial system, whether in or out of office, to pro- 
duce any case, be it in Jaw or practice, which will 
bear the remotest comparison to this transaction. It 
deserves to be well studied [tis an admirable iilus- 
tration of the innate flagituousness of that abomina- 
ble institution, which still finds so many plausible and 
cold blooded advocates among us, and which. ow- 
ing to their false and delusive statements, is still 
permitted to flourish in most mischievous vigor in one 


of the fairest portions of the British Dominions. 
(To be continued.) 


The following is the emphatic language of the 
concluding section of the 7th Title of the Revision 
of our Statutes, relating to the importation into this 
state of persons held in slavery, &c. It has receive 
ed the unanimous sanction of the senate:— 

“ Every person born within this state, (New 
York,) whether white or colored is FREE; every 
person who shall hereafter be born within this state 
shall be FREE; and every person brought into 
this state as a slave, except as authorised by this 
title, shall be FREE.— Freedom’s Journal. 








This Minkie is the wretched creature of 


* How deeply did we regret to hear Lord Bathurst, him- 


whom the Fiscal says, that she exhibited her pos- | self, in nis reply to Lord Suffield, on the 17th of April, 1826, 


teriors, which were covered with a plaister, and 
lacerated to that degree that the Court directed her 


| having recourse to sach an argument as this! 
| pamplict entitled, the West India Question practically con- 


See also, a 


sidered. 
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From the Western Luminary. 
AF&aICUS—No. 1. 

Mr. Skillman,—I have read with pleasure the 
able essars you have lately published on the sub- 
ject of Slavery, and have perceived with much 

ratification the feeling you have manifested in re- 
lation to this unfortunate institution of our country. 
It is, indeed grateful to the feelings of philanthro- 
py to discover those ameliorating sentiments which 
are beginning to pervade society toward that un- 
happy portion of our fellow men; who are “ hew- 
ers of wood and drawers of water” amongus. I 
have long watched with pleasure the progress of 
these sentiments, and have marked their advance- 
ment by my inquiries in my intercourse with socie- 
ty. I find that there are, now, few men of any intel- 
ligence or elevation of moral feeling, who do not 
admit and even feel: the duty and necessity of 
turning their attention to this subject—of hearken- 
ing to the pathetic exhortation of the prophet, 
“ Release the oppressed, undo the heavy burden, 
and let the oppressed go free.” I think the hope 
is not over sanguine, that a few years will see this 
subject thoroughly engage the attention of our 
country; and the period is not far distant, when the| 
incipient steps will be taken in our country te- 
ward the realization of the principle, that“ all men, 
are, an@of aright ought to be, free and equal.” | 

But perhaps that period is distant, many diffi-| 
culties obstruct the way of the philanthropist, and | 
almost insuperable obstacles have to be removed. | 
But it seems to me that these difficulties should ex- 
cite but the greater ardor in forming plans of pre-| 

aration, and in actually displacing the obstructions 
in the way of the attainment of the great end de- 
sired, 

Aad the inquiry should be male.—May not 
much be done promotive of the accomplishmeat of 
that noble purpose, ([ mean tie ultimate and final 
liberation of our slaves) and in the mean time, 
may not their conpiTioN both physical and moral, 
be much ameLionatep? The improvement of the 

moral condition of the slave seems to me to be 
the primary step and the great preparation neces- | 
sary. It matters not what may be the ultimate plan, 
whether expatsiation or liberation at home, this) 
preparation is essential. . 

On this subject (address myself to christians. 1) 








without which it is itpossible to worship him 
aright. “God is a Spirit, and they that worship 
him, must worship him in Spirit and in truth.” 

Those who are incredulous of this representa- 
tion, let them examine, and they will find, that in 
numerous cases, our negroes have but crude con- 
ceptions of the sublime truth, “ that God is a Spi- 
rit.’ Their notions are but little raised above the 
wild ideas of childhood. 

Of the prominent and essential truths of Chris- 
tianity, it will be found, in repeated instances, they 
are almost totally ignorant. And the little real in- 
formation they possess is so beclouded and mixed 
up with folly and superstition, as scarcely to afford 
them more than a ray “dim and glimmering,” of 
that divine light which ** is a lamp to the feet and 
a guide to the paths” of those who clearly perceive 
and humbly follow it. 

In another essay, I shall pursue the subject fur- 
ther. Arnicus. 


FROM TME AMERICAN FARMER. 
OHIO. 
A bird's-eye view of what rt was, of what itis, and 
what itis to be. 
(Concluded. ) 

The general principles upon which the advance 
or retardation of population depend, have so re- 
cently, and still so imperfectly been reduced to any 
order which deserves the name of science, that the 
actual increase of the people of the United States 
appears an anomaly in physiology. ‘he solution 
of this seeming anomaly is, however, easily made, 
if the local features of the territory, andthe moral 
and political structure of society, are taken as ele- 
iments. In the basin of the Mississippi, an exube- 
rantly fertile soil, a mild climate, and a country 
abounding in the natural channels of commerce, 
were opened toa people who acted with all the 
force, elasticity and intelligent foresight, which has 
in all ages aud coantries distinguished man where 
his persoual rights were secured. In the settlement 
of the west, every emigrant of sane and mature 
mind felt himself a whole, and moved within his 
sphere under the influence of laws, little less regu- 
lar in their operation than those of gravitation.— 
Under such an order of things, especially in the 
non-slave states, ellects have been produced to 


ask them, if they can behold the moral ani reli- | vhich the history of Europe and Asia offer no par- 
gious condition of our negro population, without allel. The improvements made in architecture, 
trembling for themselves personally, and for the; the mechanic arts; in artificial modes of intercom- 
euilt of the Church of Christ collectively? And: munication, and seminaries fer the cultivation of 
what is that condition? itts elevated but little above the human intellect, have, on the eastern continent, 


heathenism. Ignorance and superstition charac- fullowed density of population; in the United States, 





terize their religious sentiments, depravity and cor-| 
raption their ‘moral conduct. A great portion of 
them, it is true, attend public religious instruc- 
tion, but without deriving much benefit from it, for 
even when delivered in its usually simplest form, it 
is generally above their comprehension. 

We do, indeed, frequently see them affected by 
a moving appeal to the passions, or a penetrating 
address to the conscience, but the effect asually 
produced is, “ zeal without knowledge.” 

Among them, it may be hoped, are some who are 
of “Abraham's seed and heirs according to the pro- 
mises,’ but even in them “the light shineth truly 
in a dark place;” “clouds and shadows rest upon 
it? and it is only by its own intrinsic brilliancy 
that it ever emerges from its receptacle, and dis- 
plays itself “as a light set'wpon a bill which can- 
tiot be hid.” 

To those who have not minutely examined, the 
extreme religious and ‘moral igmorance of the 
blacks would be astonishing. 

In many, many . instances, though they have 
beard and may be abletoinform you ef His exis- 
tence, they have no proper or adequate conceptions 
of the altributes of the Deity. I do not mean that 
they have not a Theological or Scholastic know- 


the order of advance has been inverted. 

‘To dwell upon this new and prominent feature in 
the history of human society, is far indeed from an 
idle indulgence of national vanity. Every good, 
however great, has its attendant evils, and the aug- 
mentation to such enormous relative wealth aud 
power of individual states of the United States, 
must be productive of effects more or less operative 
on the general confederacy, ‘I'o watch this unequal 
accumulation of political eonsequence is decidedly 
an important part of our internal policy. In regard 
to our relations with foreign states, the United 
States, asa body, is the sole object of regard:—but 
in respect to interior legislation, every statesman, 
or every legislator, deserving the name of a states- 
man, will pay undeviating attention to those revo- 
lutions, which change the centre of wealth and pow- 
er. This attention will be paid by the'real states- 
man, not to widen natural lines of separation; or to 
foster sectional animosities in order to gratify fac- 
tious passions; not to trace, but to remove geogra- 
phical barriers. It will be paid to establish those 
adamantine bonds of union, ROADS and CA- 
NALS. 

It would be ignorance to misunderstand or deny 
the gigantic growth of Ohivin the “ central basin,” 
and of New-York on the Atlantic coast; and it 





ledge of the subject, but that they have not those 
common and popular, yet correct ideas of God, 


a 


would be culpable negligence in other members of 


. . r . ———_ 
the Union to remain regardless of a prosperity they 
cannot prevent, of an active ase by these states of 
natural resources in a manner which they should 
admire, and may imitate. 

These reflections may be closed by a compara- 
tive table, which at a single glance, will exhibit the 
prodigious capability of population in the United 
States generally, and more especially of a region of 
such exuberant fertility as the great “central ba- 
sin.” The surface of Europe, if taken in its full 
extent, by no means equals that of the United States 
in respect to either soil orclimate. We are persua- 
ded that for so large a contiguous surface as 40,000 
square miles, that no part of France, (Germany, 
Hungary, or Southern Russia, nor the most pro- 
ductive tracts in Europe would bear a successful! 
comparison with the state of Ohio; and yet the 
most thinly populated parts of either of the former 
exceeds the maximum of the latter in 1850, as 
given in the preceding sketch. 

Tasce II, 
EXTENT, AND DISTRIBUTIVE POPULATION OF THE 
STATES OF Evrore in 1821. 
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: Popu- 
- . Superfices _ lation 
Political section. Population. § ;,, sq. miles. to the 

Sq. ma. 











British Islands, 
France, 

Spain and Portugal, 
Italian states, 


125,240 170 
200,000 150 
210,000 70 
117,400 163 


21,318,743 
30,000,000 
14,000,000 
19,000,000 


Switzerland, 1,700,000 19,000 90 
Netherlands, king 

dom of, 5,000,000 17,400 216 
German Europe, in- 
cluding all the em- 
pire of Austria, ex- 
cept the Italian part; 
thekingdomsof Prus- 
sia, Saxony, Bavaria, 
Wurtemberg, &c. 50,000,000 480,000 104 
Denmark, 1,400,000 21,000 710 
Sweden, 2,440,000 188,000 13 
Russia in Europe, 42,000,000 1,400,000 $0 
Turkey iv Europe, 5,000,000 200,000 25 


—_—-- 





-——_— . 


191,858,743 2,978,040 64 

; nearly, 
This table affords instructive lessons to Ameri- 
can legislators. Figures, if correctly stated, com- 
prise much ina small space. We perceive, that in 
Europe, density of population does not so much 
depend upon physical ason moral causes. Some 
of the most cultivated sections of Europe at the 
present, were during the middie ages nearly waste, 
and from any document we have seen, it is doubt- 
ful whether all Europe at the end of the fifteenth 
century, when America was discovered, contained 
a population of 59,000,000. That section of the 
earth is at present peopled by nearly, if not alto- 
gether, 200,080,000; and what is worthy of 're- 
mark, the most dense population has followed, what 
we in the United States so emphatically call * IN- 
TERNAL IMPROVEMENT.” Compare Great 
Britain with France; France with Spain; Italy 
and European Turkey; France with the Nether- 
lands and Germany. ‘The Netherlands have, in 
great part, been wrested from the briny ocean; — 
and there canals of commerce and drainage com- 
menced in an age of ignorance and poverty; whilst 
in the United States these improvements are aided 
by ail the resources of science and wealth 

In faet, with superior soil, a milder and more 
equable climate, the United States will, in all human 
probability, make full use of sti!l more inspiring 
advantages over Europe, in more liberal and more 
stable principles of civil government. In this march 
of improvement amongst the individual states, New 
York on the Atlantic coast, and Ohio in the interi- 
or, havetaken the lead. In a very short, period of 
time, an unbrokes water coinmunication will exist 
from the city of New York to the ci‘y of Cincinna- 
ti, through the sea of Canada. ‘The advance of 











power cannot, happily, be confined to those states. 
Their own exertions have already led to very ac- 
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tive emulation; but still New York and Ohio stand 

re-eminent, not alone in the United States, but on 
the whole earth for unprecedented accumulation o1 
numbers, wealth, and solid power. 

if we turn our eye toa map of the world, for so 
extensive a tract as 160,000 square miles, we find 
yo place equal in natural advantages to the region 

rcelled ovt into Eastern Missouri, all illinois, 
Rrichigan, Indiana and Ohio. Either limited or 
drained by numerous rivers; flanked by the Cana- 
dian sea, and with a surface urbroken by mountain 
chains, and in its most elevated part only a few! 
hundred feet above the level of the Atlantic Ocean, | 
the extent of its improvements admit of no assigna- 
ble boundary. In thie favored region, Ohio occu- 
pies the vantage ground, and her citizens seem de- 
termined to maintain their rank. In the emphatic 
language of the Postmaster-General, they have ele- 
yated the character of the state, and have given an 
earnest of its high destiny. The child is, perhaps, 
born to live to be one of more than ten millions in 
Ohio, and one out of upwards of forty millions be- 
tween the western limit of Pennsylvania and the 
western limitof Missouri! ‘Phese are warm and 
high anticipations; but, are they not reduced to 
probabilities by the very data which have been ad- 
duced ? 

The man may not be very old, who bas been, 
himself, one of a few thousands in the © Mississippi 
basin,” and who has yet lived to see some millions 
exist upon its surface. Who has lived to hear the 
very idea in project of propelling vessels by steam, 
treated with the utmost derision, aud who bas yet 
been conveyed in floating palaces, propelled by 
steam. Who heard the name of Fulton scouted as 
that of an idle schemer, and has alse heard the 
name of FULTON associated with those illustrious 
characters who have contributed to enlarge the 
happiness and mental power of their species. Who 
has. heard the idea laughed to scorn, of a single 
state opening a Vanal from the Atlantic tides into 
the St. Lawrence basin, and has yet lived to be- 
hold, not one, but two canal lines between the At- 
lantic tides and the St. Lawrence basin. The pro- 
jectof arail-road, from the city of Baltimore to 
the Ohio river, 1s at this time treated with as little 
respect as were either canals or steam-boats; and 

still we hope to perform a passage from Baltimore 
to Cincinnati ina rail-road carriage. Finally, we 
hope to see telegraphs take their appropriate rank 
amongst American improvements, and by their 
meaus give to intelligence the wings of light. 


LATEST FROM MONTEGO BAY. 
By the brig Julia from Montego Bay, Jamaica, 
rn have received a file of the Gazette, to the 3d of 
August. 

Blessings of Slavery.—Looking over these Ga- 
Zettes, we find colums full of returns from differ- 
tat Workhouses, of colored runaways of every hue, 
from tight yellow to coal black, detained by order 
ofthe magistrates, and described exactly in the 
‘tyle of strayed cattle. Most of them are said to 





ihe vaws, scars, &c. on their persons. ‘The number 
about 150. ‘On being: restored’ to their several 
‘asters, they will all, of course, be phlebotomised 
sratuiiously.— IV. ¥. Com. 4d. 





The Natchez (Miss.) Ariel, speaking of an anti- 
‘pated introdaction of a great number of Slaves 
‘ito that state,’ and recommending an earlier than 
dual session of the Legislature, in order to pass a 
V fou preventing the dreaded inundation of their 
*ttitory with the very worst description of colored 
wee and vagavonds, “emptied from the jails of 
: rginia,” speaks thus of the times, 





ave marks of old sores, branded letters, marks of 


the dockets of the different courts crowded with 
suits, innumerable writs about to be issued, and 
thousands of dollars worth of property under exe- 


cution, in every section of the state.” 


Chambersburg, (Pa.) Repub. 


SS a 
and gentility, there is nota better bred man in the United 
States, than the President. He makes fewer professions, 
and has less compliment and flourish, than General Jack- 
son; and yet, we think, he surpasses the General as a fin- 
ished gentleman, as much as he does as a profound politi- 
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cian. Ajthough the people generally, without regard ‘to 
party, waited on the President; yet there were some excep- 
tions to this observation. Some of the leading “ Ebony 
spirits,” of the Jackson party, did not pay their respects to 
the President, or in any manner participate in the good 
feelings which pervaded the bosoms of the great mass of 
their fellow-citizens. On the contrary, they vented their 
spleen, in taunts and bitter sarcaems upon'the President, 



































we and upon those who had been instrumental in procurin 

: : eis g the 

ersal wmancipation. visit. They said it was an electioneering trick, and were 

—_—— —— —= | much chagrined, that the feelings of hostility. and prejudice 

EDITED BY BENJAMIN LUNDY. against the President, which their slanders h te 

— ne ee inthe minds of the people, should be dissipated. They 
A could not bear the idea, _ tbat the peaple should abe and a 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 27, 1827. et for themselves. These spirits, however, were, for 
——aamem (fe most part, humbled and subdued, by the general tone of . 


THE PRESIDENT’S VISIT TO BALTIMORE. 


This event will long be remembered with satisfaction, by 
Its mora} eifect upon the minds 


Much of 
the prejudice, which a calumnious press, had excited 


the citizens of Baltimore. 
of the people has been powerful and salutary. 


against the President, has been dissipated. 


The president arrived in Baltimore on Sunday morving, 
He attended churely 
morning and evening, but as the day was very rainy, few | 
In the 
course of the day and evening however, many of his friends 
paid their respects tohim. On Monday, which was a de- 
lightful day, he attended the funeral of Col. Lloward, and 
his presence added much to the sulemnity and interest of 
As the procession proceeded through 
Calvert and Market streets, a fine opportunity was afforded 
to an immense concourse of people, to pay their respects 


and took lodgings at the City Hotel. 


people had the pleasure of seeing him in church. 


the mournful scene. 


both to ‘* the dead and the living.” 


dows were filled with people, and the spectacle was truly 
sublime and affecting. 


After the funeral service was over, the officers of Genera! | 
McDonald’s divisicn, paid their personal respects to the 


President at his lodgings. 


following appropriate and beautiful toast. 
the dead. 

Howard.” 
waited upon, and were introduced to him. 


dent’s whole visit. 
show, yet itcame directly home to the hearts of the people. 


Few of the people had ever seen Mr. Adams—a!! bad heard 
much of him, and in their imaginations had sketched an} 
outline of his personal appearance and deportment, in ac- 
cordance with their partialities or prejudices; but the 
general opinion among friends and enemies, was uuiavora- 
ble to the President's personal appearance and manuers.— 


fe had been represented as awkwar’!, and anzain! 
cold, and repulsive. The people were, however, agreeably 


disappointed, in finding Mr. Adams prepossessing tn his per-|narebial institution, about which I know little. Whether 


sonal appearance—a perfectly wel! bred geuthewan, with 


plain, unassuming, republican manners; who shook hands 
with them, with great cordiality, and had something pleas- 


ant and agreeable to say to all who approached hun. It 
was delightful to see wilh what heart-felt satisfaction both 
old and young shook hands with ihe Presideut Many, would 
hold him by the hand a Jong time, look kim in the face with 
great earnestness, and frequently pay him some comp! ment, 
as chief magistrate of the nation; and when they passed on 
to make room for others, they would often turn round aud 
take another look, as much as tosay “ can that be the man, 
whom we have heard so much slandered and abused ?— 
There is not a word of truth in all that we have heard to 
his prejadice.” 





“that part of 


ary land and Vj 
, the country :—** Agriculture is ata 
ery low ebb— 


Cotton scarceiy worth the trouble, 
raising; very tittle money in circulation, and} '*), 


Some of our half-bred, village gentry, who ‘think that 
ood manpers consist in extravagant compliment and flour- 
have pronouuced Mr. Adams. an awkward, cold, ill- 


Tat money is fu the state the traders take out;!ored man. But, according to our notions of good-breeding, 


The streets and win- 


He dined in company with some 
of our oldest and most respectable citizens—and gave the 
“The living and 
Charles Carrol) of Carroiton, and John Eager 
In the evening, bis fellow citizens, generaliy, 
This was by 
far the most interesting and affecting scene in the Presi- 
Although there was less parade and 


Y>| of Maryland, that rendered this service to the family, | may 


geod feeling, which pervaded the city; even a certain Ed}- 
tor, whose scurrility and vulgar abuse of the President, has 
disgusted the candid and intelligent of his own party, fora 


time lowered his crest, and cowered before the omnipotent 
spirit of truth and justice. ; 


On Tuesday, the President, in company with a party of 
genticmen, visited the baile ground at North Point; and 
on bis return, again recejved. the sa) ve Oh i 
citizens, until dinner time. Among others, the President 
and facu)ty of St. Mery’s College with the students,’ waited 
upon him. The Vice-President of the College made a beau- 
tiful address to Mr. Adams, to which he made a very ap- 
propriate reply. The President stated, with great apparent 
satisfaction, that he had, himself, been an instructor of 
youth, and that he * entertained the highest respect for 
that important and dignified function.”” How often has the 
President been taunted, by some of our southern nabobs, 
with having been a School Master; as though that was a re- 
proach to him! How often has it been said, that he was 
only fit to be the President of aCollege! But in the opin« 
ion of Mr. Adams, (and in this opinion, we think a vast mae 
jority of the people will concur,) it is no reproach even to 

a President of the United States, to have been a schog} 
master. 





At four o’clock, the President dined with the Cincinnati 
of Maryland, and the officers and soldiers who'were wound- 
odin the battle at North Point, and Fort McHenry. Du- 


ring dinner, the President gave the two following toasts» 
with the explanation. 


“ Ebony and Topaz—Gen. Ross’s Posthumous Coat of 
Arms, and the Republican militia-man who gave it.” 

1am apprehensive that the allusions upon which this sen- 
timent is founded, may not be familiar to every one of you 
atthis table; and that it will therefore need a short expla- 
nation. 
Itmay perhaps not be known to you all, that for the splen- 
did achievements of General Ross io this country, his fami- 
ily have been rewarded by a heraldic addition to their coat 
|ofarms; and as it was the arm of a Republican Militia-man 





fairly consider him. as having, given it. . Heraldry is a.mo- 


this inference would pass muster with the garter king at 
arms er not, I donot know; bat I hope it will pass well 
enough for a. Republican device. 

But the connection of this sentiment with, the names. of 
Ebony and Topaz, is founded upon a Philosophical Tale of 
Voltaire, by which in my youth I was amused and instruct- 
ed. Itis an ancient fable of the Hindu Bramins, and has 
come down, through the Arabians, to the modern European 
nationsand tous. The same tale, under different names, 
has been told in. English verse by Parnell, as well as in 
French prose by Voltaire. 

In the tale to which my toast alludes, Ebony is the Spirit 
of Darkness or of evil—and Topaz is the Spirit of Light, or 
of Good; and the interest of the story consists in the suc- 
cession of incidents by which they are continually counter. 
acting each other in the events of human life. The appli« 
eation of their names to the parts respectively performed on 
this stage of existence by Gen. Ross and the Militia-man 
of Maryland, i submit to your judgment and feeling,— with 
this single remark,—that whenever the Spirit of Evil shall 
invade this Country, under the banners of a foreign land, 
whatever honors may be showered upon their commander 
by his Sovereign, the Spiritof Good will never fail to pro 







































































































anti-slavery candidate for the Convention to form their 
State Coustitution, was defeated. 

From the Missouri Republican. 

We are among those who believe thot the vote of this 

state will not. be given to General Jackson. ‘This, we are 

confident, would be the result, if the clection were held to- 

day, and we know, certainly, that the Administration js 




















t34 GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL © | saith 
*vide @ Kepublican Militia-man to confer those bouors by "if | ‘The Mississipp! parers annonnce the return of Generar = 
speeding : bullet to bis heart.” ; : ; va Notices of Passing vents. _| Atkinson with the woops under his commaud, from the Up- ‘sti 
Ou retiring, the Presi lent, after a few remarks, returning | The ther ; *| per Mississippi; to Jutiesson Barracks, in good heaith.— Bal. Al 
thanks for the reception which had been given to him by | ‘ WE Se stern Ne rtes, Bebe ee ; hu 
his fellow-cifizens of Baltimore, gave— ee ene _— ee The Catton Crops in North Carolina, have been so much bi 
Baltimore; the Ménumental City-May the Gays of her} FOREIGN. — | injured by urstasonable weather, that Lot mére than haif 
safety be as prosperous and happy, as the days of her dan New-Vorx, Oct. 19. { or twothirds of the ususl production of this article 4s ex- be 
gers have beeo trying and triumphant. . me yal ae Steam gn ete Phe ip she Red this | poe : ; ae m 
hie : forenoén the Buston papers of yesterday. ie brig Fame,' A black womsn named Rebecca Fur ied at Falmouth 
The first toast is an appropriate and beautiful aephegee ‘rom Gibraltary arrived thereon Wedwe-day, bringing pa-| mm Jamaica, in Apeil last, atthe ady Be age of 140 years, bt 
of the old allegory of the Spirits of good and evil, being | sdry to the 15h of September. It is siated in the Chroni-) 4 fool wid his money soon pai ted.—Mr. Green editor and 
sent into the world to contend with each other; aod when or i ggntione. me hry | oe in a had enter-, proprietor of the Boston Statesman, has publicly declared 
ho hee owed their deter- | ¢¢ Vendrell, where they levied $5900, aud were masters of} ihat he has lost $15,000 in consequence of his giving his sup- 
bin _— oy i sng ea on istrati * ouch Blanes and several places on the coast. On the 9th Sep-, pari io General Jackson! —This lat is better sa re oT 
mination to ‘ put down the present Adminisiration, Nous” | tember about two thousand of them took possession of Meus, | writing, to show Low Jackson stuck stands in this market. 
they were as pure as the angels at the right hand of God,” and imprisoned the most respectanle inhabitants until they | | Cister Republican. > 
we at once see the reason why the “Ebony Spirits” of the paid certain. contributions. The Madrid Gazetie of tie! 11 is stated that (here are ten thousand tons of Copperas i 
Jackson, party dislike the. toast. 4th contains a detailed account of their proceedings since | manufactured per annua in Strafford, Vermont. The works ) 
; ; : at the year 1925, and subjuins a royal order for a large body | ure owned by a company in Boston, and touch of the cop. tc 
On Wednesday morning, the Pcesident departed for | Ff troops to be despatched to the province. A general offi. | peras is travsported to that place. s¢ 
Wasbington, highly gratified with his visit. He wasattend-| cer will be appointed to superintend the military opera-| ‘The village of Patterson New Jersey, which in 1820 con- fc 
‘ed a few miles on bis way by a cavalcade of gentlemen. lions, ag paw from Ferdigaud te pardon the revels, | epee os gee of wet ed eee ang a population ci 
excepting the leaders. of 6236 chiefly by mean’ of tts manufsctures. The capital 
Stockion and Darlington Railway.—The proprietors, who, invested amounts to $757,950. The number of Cotton Fac- bs 
AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. belong chiefly to the Society of Friends, encountered a tories in the place is 15, with 24.354 spindles; two Duck ve) 
The paragraph below is copied from a Jate newspaper. | Zood deal of opposition im Parliament and elsewhere; but) Factories, 1644 spindles, pesducing in the aggregate $302, te 
Query—Who among us is wicked enough to engage in this ye Arar Reese Frenne them “ the pti we pe tid din os spate 4 gods. ; tani 
, ¥ R : 5 H s rv ranway, which ts (wenly-fve | ubstitute for Fobaceo.—-A correspondent of the Nationa 
business 2-—Where is the ‘ ermement"” for this vessel pro-| j,,ij4 long, and is carried over two hills, by inclined planes, | Intelligencer who had made use of tobacco upwards of 26 h 
cured? That there are some in this city who would aid) was less than 200,000/. 120,000 tons of miverals and mer-| years, has cured # love of this @scless weed by chewing the n 
such villains im their enterprises, we do not doubt ~but | chandise have been conveyed slong: it iv the year expired, | Stppery Etim Bark, and swaliowing the saliva. He haa not f 
who are they ? generally ai the rate of 2d. per ton gee mile, indludiug | vow the least desire for tubacco, cr can he chew it if he le 
; . haulage und wagons found; and the receipts for tomage | bad, 
Poor beso fe Norfolk state that a Spanish brig, called) ave exceeded 20008. per month. The coaches tuat ply ov | Salinas f 
Smith's point. thi cage ron Wires pe Peige Sheeabini ble . ante traveling $5 A0G-miles, ‘corrsink yasseugety’ uf the} “* Wuar poeS YOUR SUGAR cosT?”’ 7 
re » an ; able} rate of ld. por mile outside, aod 14d. inside, with a veloci- ’ Sa nar ed “a OM C 
damage uy being run foul of by. the Guatemala Packet, is} ty of eight miles an hour, and wilvout one single Matton, We believe. this is a question, which but few js 
ptr Ninth ate a jrelng deeueet ob pay of Afri) oeeiirring to injure man, horse, or coach. In eoasequence have asked themselves—a subject, on which but . 
ment fre ren / ian b oon waiting re ber erma-iof the cheap aud easy conveyauce, the amount of inter-| few have reflected muchs but because it has esca- 
ea m imore ‘—She has How gone up the bay to ré-| course between Stockton aud Darlington has inereased | ed our oliservation. it does not argue, thatitis one F 
pair damages. more than tenfold—-the coach formerly having phed outy \P ar tenon a: . re a r 
hires times & Week. Government, teo, is vot without us} 9! trifling importance. To every conscientious ‘ 
' iS iu ines’ _ | share of the benefit, for the stage-coach duty bas risen from; Man, Who, while passing through this scene of va- 
Missouni: Evecrion.—The following is not the only in : bef2e «hee : “agg %4 oh tog ys 5, ‘ ] 
stance that! hine Beet kidows’6f the ‘provitée of efice in Mis- 8t. per annum to 2404.—Liverpool Adv. lried ills, is desirous of dealing justly by all mea, it ‘ 
oulitt tall toa " The New London Gazette contains a letter from Mr. jj, 9 hiehly important question. Té dec it & Goudy 
Sourl, to securé af influence in the electioneering way.—| Wm. R. Lee, who went to Napoli in the Six Brothers, to!. pee f; he k mn facts tl ‘t ds if ‘ 
When the “ Missouri Question” was decided in favor of| his father, ai New London. Itis dated at Poros in July,| teresting, from the known fact, that a coe ato 
thé slaveholding party, then, as in the case here stated, a ed ee ene sch iggase Lawes reenter Esc: rir colored agentes 44 oa es gee Pew t 
anntl doa Voids abbb Uy that bale 'dhd, Ge hin ie age wi—* You must koow that the Greek Gov-| ed to wear out a misera ‘e life, mm the manulac- 
g y party, » by hisinfluence, ernment is at Egina, and these quarrels origivate among|tyre of the article, to pamper the viliated taste of , 


those who profeas to admi";ister the civil and military laws. 
In some, their motives ‘gre patriotic, in others, avarice, and 
ambition, stronely ‘linctured with jealousy, seem to mark 
their career. Write these intestine divisions are weaken- 
ing their pb“ sical strength, the aged, infirm meh, women, 
and chil’. are literally starving, and suflering every pri-: 
vatior which paturé can endure. Were it not for Grass! 


civilized man. 

We abominate slavery, and al! its advocates, 
We consider it as the most iniquitous system of it- 
justice ever set in operation, which must sooner or 
later meetits due reward, God is just: and though J 








daily gaining frieods inevery part of the staté; while wo 
koow but une man who has changed in favor of Geners’, 
Jackson and the Combination; and this change was pray. 
ced, we anderstand, by a promise of support, a8 the © eho 
randidate for Lieuteoaut Governor, at the elec”... i, 1g °9 
bo a word, we confidently anticipate a teu’ ant majority 
of the votes of the people of this state. ’ .P ae 

: no favor of that il- 
lustrious statesman, Joun Quincry 4 We speak ad. 
visedly ov this subject. 


- 


-DAMS, 





Vingwis.—This “* ancient” commonwealth exhibits o 
strong inclinati°in to reject the slaveholding candidate for 
the Presidency. A grand Convention is shortly to be heid 


with the view of concerting measures to promote the re- 


clection of Joho Quincy Adams. 





New Jensey —1t is pretty clear that this State may now 
be sétdowa for the present Administration. 





BC} Dr. Coleman, of the New York Evening Post, is 
particularly requested to pay a close attention to the ex- 
tracts io this weeks paper, from the Anti-Slavery Monthly 


Reporter. 





To CoRnnesronDEents. 
<' Wo—Next Week. 
** Jastice’’—Is received and will be inserted. 
“Wy Poetic effusion will appear next week. 
** Tittle William” ie received aod will bave an insertion. 


* Emily” is received and will mect with early attention. 





The Wheeling Gazette, referring to the Convention at 
Richmond, for the purpose of nominating an electoral tick- 
et, an favor of Mr. Adams, says—"“ The citizeus of this 
County, who are nearly unasimous, for the Administration. 
will, no doubt, bold a meeting, and appoiat delegates.” — 
The Conyveution is te meet in Richmond, on the Sth of 


January. 


aM; Snails, and such mud cabins, as would give horror to | divine justice may slamber awhile, it will certaiy 
the meanest object, to shelter himself in, death would in- overtake the oppressor. We think it highly 
terpose a general relief, Thousands have not the sem-| comes each of us, more especially, to manifé 


blance of a domicil, but live under trees, with barely cloth-) oy: . . ‘ one 
ing enough 19 cover their nakedness. It is Geapuied that, mankind, sont decided disapprobation of slaver é. 
all its concomitant evils: and bew can we bet 


about 19.000 souls live in this way at Napoli, 5000 at Poros, | P f 
and as aay more at Algina beside those who live in cities, shew, that we are really in earnest on this 
once the raost splendid of the civilized world.” | ject, than by the adoption of such measures a5 Wi 
The London Merning Herald, in mentioning that in Lon- |.) once convince the public, of the sincenty alm 
don and its neighborbood the smali-pox had been commit-| ERS The id cod ellaeh wy id 4 
ting great ravages, states that the chief agents in extending | professions. 1@. idea, that others would use 
the pestilence were the lower class of surgeen apothecaries, produce of slave-labor, if we did not, should weigt 
who are induced by the temptation of five shillings a head, Hut little with us: that is a subject between 
to ineculate with the small-pox, al! the children that igno-| .14 their own consciences. 


rant and prejudiced parents will bring them. In France} ; : , ° Pa “ 
and Germany, it is stated that the inoculation of the small- | We ought ever to bear ad mind this important fa 
thatevery twenty-five individuals who use slave! 


pox virus is prohibited. ; ; f 
DOMESTIC. | gar, require the labor of one poor slave; and ace 


The following extract is taken from Blackwood's ee ing to this ratio, which we believe to be corret 
zine :— “ons i f slay ar by the colored pa 
‘ There does not exist, at this time, on the whole face of | i aha yr) Fag ig ae Sash at a0 4 


the earth, any district more flourishing, more improving, | : 
more enterprising, thao the stateof New-York. The great | hors of rity of our enslaved brethren, & 
canal, which beggars to insiguificance, all similar underta-| free colored pepulation of the United Sts 
kings in the old world, and which in point of oo ona is the| hors of rwo THoUSsAND. This isthe mere 
largest line of continued Jabor imthe world, @fier the wa!) F , cs he. 
of China, is, of itseif, a sufficient proof and illustration of| SYS" If we take into viewothers, s shes 
the fact.” rice, &c. how much more striking will the nut 
The following extract ofa letter froma respectable cor-| This is a subject worthy the candid 
respondent furnishes satisfactory sssurances ~ the Te of every man of color. Shall we, when our 
ties with our Northwestera Indiass will, in all probabili- : . . BaRE< : 
ty, be averted, by the surrender, on their part, of the mar- and patrons in Europe and Ameriea , hav 
derers of od eitizeas. the example, purchase, and use the pro 
“ On Monday following the $d September, Wanaig-south-|slave-labor, when ar‘icles, the produce of 
kan, or the Red Bird, and ae = rete ney at "bor, equally as good and equally as cheap,” 
Prairie du Chien, aceompanied by ove hundred and four- ; Ss ia 
teen of the principal men of their nation, and voluntarily purchased in the different prog: Ww 
surrendered themselves. The ceremonies attending the sur-| preferable to proscribe the use o Ica, F 
render of the Red Bird, carrying in his hand a white flag,| system, be the means of strength ning | 
and two of his chiefs an American fag each, and his death| the slave-dealer, by the purchase ¢ 
and coffee? Shall the free cele 
the United States be the means of — 
ment—of adding to the labors 
is 
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soug, as sung by himself, were ali very imposing. The Rec 
Bird shot and scalped Gagnier—and Wee-kaw scalped the 
‘child. These are the outragescommitted here, and these 
are the persons guilty of them.”—Nut. Intelligencer, 
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‘stripes of two THOUSAND of their enslaved Drethren! 


|» easy either at the idea of presenting my wife to my 
fend. 


' three happy. years of our union. 


| The door was opened by onr only man-servant, aud 
_ I myself ushered my friend up stairs. 


) though she’ expected we were to dine alone; and 
_ she was sitting as usual, at her work-table, when 
/ the sound of my step tpon the stairs made her raise 
| her head. 


i bts, 


All the divine precepts—all the ties of nature and 
humapity—all the rules of equity and justice, for- 
bid it. Our present use of the produce of slave-la- 
bor is certainly a great evil, which ought to be re- 
medied immediately, and which we trust, our 
brethren will take into deep consideration, 
Freedom's Journal. 


THE MARRIED MAN’S STORY. 

I had the pleasure, a few days ago, to meet on- 
expectedly a friend, from whom I had been many 
years separated. We had been mostly edneated 
together, having passed our boyhood at the same 
schoo!, our youth at the same university: but on 
fortunes were different. He, born to wealth, lefi! 
college to mix with the world at home and abroad; 
while { turned to the profession [ had long sinee. 
made choice of, and begin to lag mp weary way! 
towards independence, 

We were both agood deal changed. My friend 
had lost much of the gay buoyancy of manner;} 
much of the merry, happy, careless flow of spirits 
for which he had once been remarkable. [ was 
less grave than I had been reckoned during our 
former acquaintance: yet I ama man of business, 
and married.—We had much to say of the different 
changes that had occurred to us; ani { found, that 
although altered in manner, in habits, and in cha- 
racter, we met the same ioeach other as we had 
parted. It was getting late in the day, andl asked 
my friend if he would go home tothe small house | 
occupied, and dine quietly with my wife and me. 
H[e agreed instantly, shook hands with me in his 
own lively way, as he thanked me for asking him, 
and we turned into the street in which I lived. [ 
must own [I felt some little uneasiness at the 
thoughts of introducing my friend. to my wife. I 
had often spoken of him to her, and I dreaded lest 
she should not find the portrait faithful. In fact I 
mistrusted my own judgment, till it should be con- 
firmed by hers; not that in words she would tell me 
that we differed, but i knew her too well in look 
and manner to be deceived. I did not feel quite 





i 
} 
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His admiration would in no degree alter 
my sentiments towards her; but I felt I should be 
il satisfied unless he thought her, in the course of 

‘one short evening, all I bad fourd her during the 

My. heart beat as 


ron up the steps. JT colore:das I pulled the bell. 


My wife was dressed with extreme neatness, 


She came forward to meet me; and 
When I named my friend, she turned to welcome 
im witha grace and a gaiety that made me sure 

his reception. She piaced him beside her ony 

B sofa, and [ was soon at ease as to first impres- 
ns. We had not far to go td dinner. The low- 
artof the house being occupied by my cham- 
business, our public rooms are confined 

all drawing room on the first floor, anda 

smaller library opening out of it. In this 
library we dined.—The dinner was ordered 
“neatness and taste, and served witbout dis- 
han apartment simply furnished. My wife 
‘one of those who, to make parade upon oc- 

on, lessen the comforts of every-day life. She 
‘never, since we married, set before me a din- 
ght not have brought a friend to partake 
rhasshe ever appeared before me ina dress 

not have worn on occasions of ceremo- 
wr expenses do not, by amy means 
our limited income. It is true, our 

5 as We increasé our luxuries as we 

ot live in the world, but we live 


is 
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that ikes us, and assimilates withus. Ail! this, anc 


more, in the warmth of my heart, I told my friend 
over a battle of my best wine, when my wife rose 
and left us; and we were sti!] upon the same theme 
when we joined her agnin at the tea-table. He be- 
gan to rally us upon our way of life, and he tried 
to persuade her (bat, in former days, | had played 
the inconstant among ourcirele of beauties, being 
fond to admire, and fickle to change... I saw that 
in his then mood it were vain for me to dispute his 
assertions; so to divert the fime, and, may be, to 
prevent my wife from thinking of any otber, | 
pleaded guilly to one serioas attachment, and offer- 
ed to tell my story. 

“Some years azo,” said 1, “when it first became 
the fashion to take shaoting-qnarters in the Higb- 
lands, 1 formed one of a large party who had en- 
caged an extensive tract ef moorland for the sea- 


early in July, and it was settled we were ali to dine 
together at the frm-house we rented with the 
ground upon the 70th of August. My friends agreed 
to proceed northwards in a body, but as I dislike 
exceedingly travelling in that sort of company, I 
declined furming one of it, and set oat by myself, 
some weeks before, on a tour through a range of 
my native country [ had never yet seen.” 

At this part of my story my wife laid down her 
work, and looked up anxiously inmy face. I smiled 
and proceeded, 

“After an interesting and somewhat fatiguing 
journey, Larrived early on the morning of the 10th 
of August at one of the principal towns of the north 
Highlands, It was market day, and the streets 
were filled with crowds of well dressed people, 
thronging in every direction, Several handsome 
equipages were driving along among the crowd, 
while gentlemen on horseback and foot passengers 
picked their way carefully. through the groups of 
country people and their wares, who stopped eve- 
ry regular passage. 1 alighted at a very comforta- 
ble inn, and having ordered some refreshment, I 
sat down very contentedly to lgok over a newspa- 
per which lay upon the table of the parlor T had 
heen shawn into, when, chancing to raise my head, 
my eyes fell upon a mirror which hung on the op- 
posite wall, between the portraits of Gen. Washing- 
ton and Mr, Pitt. | was struck wilh borror at my 
own appearance. Hastily ringing for the waiter, 
[ inquired whether there were any hair dresser in 
the town on whose skill I might rely, Twas told 
was within a few doors of the first artist in 
the county. A man don’t hke to trust bis 
head to a bungler; but the first step I took in 
Mr. Blank’s shop convinced me the waiter had not 
been wrong in bis assertion. When the operation 
was over, I surveyed myself with much satisfac- 
tion in a small hand-glass, obligingly held to me 
for that purpose; but not feeling myself at liberty 
to indulge my contemplation so publicly, I returned 
as quickly as possible to my hotel, to consult at lei- 
sure the mirror which hang on the opposite wall 
between the portraits of General Washington and 
Mr. Pitt. Iwas perfectly enchanted with my good 
mien. Twas cut ard curled in the most becoming 
manner. 


Here my wife laughed aloud; my friend too smi- 
led; but T took no notice of their interruption. 

“The inn stood back from the street, in alarge 
court yard, the projecting walls of which, on each 
side, prevented any view beyond, Across this 
court-yard numbers of people were constantiy 
passing. I sat down at the open window of my 
parlor to watch the various groups thus flitting be- 
tore me.—One, in particular, at once engaged my 
attention, it consisted of an elderly lady in gray, a 
child in a frock. and trowsers, a young lady in 
white, with pink upon her bonnet, and the captain 
of a reeruiting company quartered in the town 
ile was apparently saying something extremels 





jety: society that we like, and 


amusing for the young lady was laughing violent- 


son. The game-keeper and the dos were sent off 


ic; and, looking up in her mirth, she threw on me, 
as I sot perched at my window, a pair of the most 
beautifnal bla eyesi bad ever then seen. ft tancy 
mine must have told her so, for she bad not gone 
many steps before she raised those eyes again. 
\gain they met mine; and this time we both blush- 
ed. She withdrew hers quickly, and turned to the 
recruiting offeer: he-bowed as in the act of speak- 
ing. The lady in gra as * to join in the con- 
versation, and they all walked leisurely on towards 
the prajecting wall, Willshe look up again? | push- 
ed wet curled head as far as I possibly could out 
ofthe window. She held hers, 1 thought resolutely 
down. I followed them with my eyes, as they 
stepped along across the pavement. ‘they rsacn= 
ed the wall, the little child ran quickly out of sight. 
Che lady in grey was half concealed. ‘Thé young la- 
ly turned to reply to some gallantry of the recruiting 
officer, and once more her eyes were fixed on mine. 
In another moment she was gone. & drew my 
head in hastily, flung my hands before my face, to 
exclude all light, and again in fancy, those beauli- 
fuleyes beamed brightly upon me.—After a few 
minutes [ looked up. Crowds of gay passengers'sti!! 
nove on the pavement below, and talked, ond laugh- 
ed, and looked, as they passed me. Will she come 
again? I took out my watch: it was only three 
o’clock. Again f glanced at the projecting wall, and 
I followed, eagerly, eacy: succeeding grovp, as they 
emerged from behind it. Many a yoice deceived 
me as it approached. Many a party turned the 
corner to disappomit me. Four o’clock: she wi!! 
notcome. TI rose from the wirdow in despair. As 
I stood, the sound of a voice t had heard before 
arrested my attention, There was laugh, and a 
stamp, and a jingling noise, and the end of a sword 
scabbard pointed out beyond the wall. Did he 
come alone? The littie child ran forward, the la- 
dy in grey put out a foot; and again the eyés from 
the pink bonnet sought the window. We blushed 
crimson. The young lady turned to her never 
failing resource, the recruiting officer, I darted Jor- 
ward, seized my hat, rushed down stairs and fol- 
towed her. They had reached the hair dresser’s 
shop, and bad stopped before itto examine some of 
bis curivsities. ‘Thelady in gray took the child by 
the hand and walked on. The young lady prepa- 
red to follow her; but as she moved away, she cast 
one glance towards the window of the inn: it was 
quite deserted. I neither stirred nor spoke, but [ 
saw from her heightened.color she was aware who 
stood beside her. She held a small nosegay in her 
hand; she began to pull to pieces the lowers which 
composed it, and she scattered the leaves upon the 
pavement. I stooped togather them: A carriage 
was in waiting at the end of ‘the street; it drew up 
as the party approached. A footman opened the 

door and let down the steps, and the recruiting offi- 

cer handed the Jadies into it, He laid his arm op- 

on the door, and stood and talked for some minutes. 

it was an open carriage: the young lady was lean- 

ing thoughtfully against one of the cushions. ‘The 

officer talked longer; at length he bowed, and, they 

drove away. [ was standing before a*druggist's 

shop, supporting myself on the brass railing, that 

protected it. As the carriage whirled ‘rapidly 

past, I vertured one last glance at the pink ‘bonnet. 

She was still leaning back against the cushions, 

and the remains of her nosegay ‘were beside her. 

As she passed she extended the hand whiter than 

snow, which held it, over the side of the open car- 

riage, pressed it for an instant to her breast, her 

lips, and dropped it gently at my feet. I started 

forward te receive the precious gift " 


} ™ Oh! don’t believe him,” cried my wife inter- 
rupting me: ‘* it is all a romance;it is indeed: I 
never looked—I never meant—I——” 

[ interrupted her in my turn, and seizing the 
hand she had extended in the energy of the mo- 
‘ment, I pressed it, as she had dope the nosegay she 
gave me. ; 
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Literary Department. 
“ Tt is ihe gift of Poetry to haliow every place in which u 
moves; to breathe rownd nature an odour more exquisile than the 


perfume of the rose; and to shed over it a tint more magical than 
the blush of morning. 
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FOR THE GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 


Mr. Editor:—Please insert the two following poetic effu- 
sions, and oblige a constant reader, Mary. 
Oetober 16th, 1827, 


Eo a WMoung Lady. 


Hannah! the world may cling with fond desire 
Aroutid the rich, the beautiful, ana ; 
Regard the bloom of health, the eye of fire, 
Reckless of merit, in its bright array: 
Each modest trait in thee, I hold far higher 
Than ali the glittering pomp which crowds eeek and admire. 


All that ts lovely hangs on a frail stem; 
Beauty will fade, and wealth has treach'rous wings; 
But humble worth outshines the diadem, 
O'er virtue’s path a glorious lustre flings, 
That time but brightens as ie onward, onward springs. 


To Hop:. 
Hope ! thou light of hearts despairing, 
Still my trust PH place in thee; 
To thy aitar still repairing, 
Rest content with Fate’s decree. 


Hope ! though oft thou didst deceive me, 
On thy anchor still T lean; ; 
And though oft it break beneath me, 
Trust the failing prop again. 
Genivs or tHe Grove. 


The last of the signers of the Declaration of Independence. 
The few, the tried—oh ! where are they, 
Once eager at their country’s call— 
That mightiest grew in danger's day, 
That suffer’d, strove, and peril'd all ? 


Ab, see! from their mysterious clime, 

The sainted shades—they come! they come! 
They're silent as the womb of time, 

Yet at that silence men are dumb. 


They speak in every lofty deed, 
Conceived, achieved for freedom's sake; 
When, rousing at a rb need, 
The servile chain they dared to break. 


Behold them now; beho)d them here ! 
They live iu every generous breast; 
enty’s smile, ‘and in the teac 
hat gems the memory of the blest. 


But who is he alone the last ?* 
Go ye and mark the veteran well, 
Aye, gaze upon the mighty past, 
Tan to the heart its tidings tell. 


Tis great to view ! A link be seems 
Connecting yoo dim world with ours, 
And soothing as the ray that gleams 
On Autumn's latest, loveliest, flowers. 


Relic sublime ! he lingers yet ! 

But soon to join that brother-band: 
Aye, soon, too soon the sun is set 
Of thy last saviour, native Jand! 


The last already over his head 
The light of unborn days bath shone: 
Between the living and tbe dead, 
Wrapt in his years, be stands alone. 


In 


When Egypt's king, God's chosen tribes pursued, 
in ch L walls the admiring waters stood— , 
When through the desert wild they took their way, 
The rocks relented and pour'd forth a sea. 

What limits can Almighty Goodness know, 

When seas can harden, and when rocks can flow ? 


_| appearing in the form of a volume. 





Proposals, 
TO PUBLISH BY SUBSCRIPTION, 


AT ROGERSVILLE, TENNESSEE, 


A BUOK ENTITLED 


POBMS>, 


WRITTEN DURING THE AUTHOR'S RESIDENCE IN TENNESSEE. 





BY THE MOUNTAIN MINSTREL. 





The Poems here proposed to be publishéd, have been 
written at intervals of jeisure from other avocatious, during 
the lust five years—mosi of them without any view to their 
Some have been in- 
serted in periodical publications; but the greater number 
have never been in praiat. 

But few attempts of this kind have ever been made iu 
the Western Country; and under ail the disadvautages that 
surround its prospects, the author will het pretend to haz- 
ard a conjecture about the success of his proposition. Its 
fate will be left with a people who, though from their re- 
cent settlement in an uncultivated country, have not yet 
acquired as high a character fur the eocouragement of 
literature, as those of some other sections of the United 
States—but who ,itis confidently believed, are not insensi- 
ble to the propriety of assistiug with their patrouuge, tne 
cultivation of native iutellect. . 





CONDITIONS. 


I. The work will be comprised in a volume of about 200 
pages, (sixteens,) neatly printed, on goud paper, aud weil 
bound and jettered, 

il. The priee to subseribers will be ONE DOLLAR per 
copy, payable on delivery. 

1). Any person obtaining subscribers for eight copies, 
and becoming respoasibie for them, shall receive a ninth 
copy gratis. 

Ec Persons taking charge of subscription papers, are 
requested to return them to Tuomas Hoc, Jun. Rogers- 
ville, Tenn. by the Ist December next, and desigaate such 
names as they will be accouutabdie four. 


August, 1321. : 
ee 
Proposals 
BY BENJAMIN LUNDY, 
FOR REPRINTING BY SUBSCRIPTION 


A WORK ENTITLED 


LETTERS 


ON THE 
NECESSITY OF A PROMPT EXTINCTION 
or 


BRITISH COLONIAL SLAVERY; 
CHIEFLY ADDRESSED 
TO THE MORE INFLUENTIAL CLASSES: 
TO WHICH ARE ADDED 


THOUGHTS ON COMPENSATION. 


BY AN ENGLISH LADY.: 


—————— > 


“ Whatever thy hand findeth to do, do it with all thy might.” 




















The re mentioned production is from the pen of the 
celebrated authoress of the pamphlet entitled, ** Immediate, 
not Gradual Abolition,” &¢. and 1s, perhaps, the most power- 
ful appeal that ever was made to the British public, on be- 
half of [the suffering victims of siavery in the West Indies. 
It is, moreover, well calculated to draw the public attention 
to that important subject, in the United Btates; as the same 
arguments will generally apply, equally, in both countries. 
It is much sought for, thouzh but very few copies have 
reached America, and none are now for sale. 

The work will be neatly printed on good paper, and will 
probably , coneiat of about 220 pages. It will be stitched and 
covered, with strong paper, and furnished to subseribers at 
fifty cents a copy. A discount will be mede to those who 
take. a considerable number of copies. The work will be 





* Carroll of Carrolton. 


Will this gentleman, great and amiable as he Is acknow- 
ledged to be, imimortalize his name like the great Washing- 


put to press as soon as fhe number of subscribers will war- 
rant it. 

Subscriptions received by the publisher at the office of the 
Genius of Universal Emancipation, Baltimore, Maryland, 





lon, by liberatiog bis numerous slaves at his demise’) 
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EDUCATION, 
WILLTAM KESLEY’S ACADEMY for young Ladies, 
No. 53, Lex.ngton street, was opened on MONDAY, the 
20th instant. 

Mr. K. has removed his DWELLING to No. 35, Lexing. 
‘on street, where a few GEN TEEL BOARDERS 
an be accommodaied. 

August 25. 


BIOGRAPHY CF COLORED PERSONS, 
JUST REGEIVED from New York, the following inter- 
esting work, price 624 cents, full bound.—'‘ Biographical 
Sketches and Interesting Anecdotes of Persons of Coior; to 
which is added a selection of pieces im poetry.” Compiled 
by Abdiguil Mott. 
“Of atruth, I can perceive that God is no respecter of 
persons: butin every nation, he that feareth Him and work- 
eta righteousness, is accepted with Him”—<Acts, x. 34, 35. 
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ARMSTRONG & PLASKITT, 
: No, 134, Market Street. == 
Baltimore, Seplember 22, 1827. 121f. “We 
Guthoris:0 Agents, 
The following named gentlemen are authorized to act ag = 
agents for the Genius of Universal Emancipation, in thelr 
respective sections of couutry, v.z. * 
Wm. A. Tyson, Elflicott’s Mills, Md. and 
Abner M. Piumer, Newmarket, do. — 
Jacob Janney, Washington, D. C. 
Danrel Bryan, P. M. @exandria, do, 
Post Master, Lresburg, Va. 
Daniel Stone. P. M. Waterford. do. Beg 
Samuel Brown, Winchester, do. ° di 
Jona. Taylor, jr: Louddun County, do. ae 
8. R. Jones, Brooke County, do. ‘ 
Richard Mendepbal!, Jamesiown, N. C. | 
Thos. Moore, pv. m. Vew Garden, do. 
Samuel Hill, ep m. Orange County, do; wh 
M. Long,e. mw. Long’s Mills, do. dis 
B. D. Rounsaville, Lexington, do, sig 
Thomas Lundy, Surry County, do. 3 
Benjamin Swaim, Vew Salem, do. . 
Rev. H. M’Mitlan., Chesterville S. C. ter 
P. Carey, Esq. e. wm. Vorkviile. do. Ww: 
James Jones, Greenevilie, Tenn. go 
Rev. William Mack, Columbia, do. f 
Wa. Bryant, Nashville, do. 0 
John A. Henry, Wathington County, Irkansas. of 
Rev. M. Jamieson, Lebanon, Ky 
Alexander Roynolds, Hart County, do. i 





Rev. J. T. Crow, Smockville, Ia. 
Theron Brownfield, Colwmbia. Il. 
Hooper Warren, Esq. Spring field, do. 
Post Master, Cincinnalti, Ohio. 
William Lewis, Harrisville, do. 
Jelu Lewis, Brownsville, Pa. 
William M’Keever, West Middleton do. 
Wm. Baldwin, Cookstown, do. 
James Mott, (.No. 45, Front Street,) Philadelphia. 
Wo. P. Richards, Wilmington, Del. 
Richard Lundy, Burlington, W. J. 
Mahlon Day, Pearl Street, Wew York. é 
Rev. N. Worcester, rp. m. Brighton. Mass. é 
Rev. L. D. Dewey, Sheffield. do. 
Wom. B. Bowler, Port-au-Prince, Hayti. ' 
PO ben: ; shinies piianiea 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, i 
TO THE a 
GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION, — 
The price of subscription is Tunez Doiians per annut 
payable within siz months of the time of subscribing.—but a full 
receipt will be given, if Two Doztars ane» Firty OC , 
paid in advance. ie 
Subscriptions will not be received for less time thé 
year, out of the city of Baltimore; and the money must_ 
ways be paid in advance by distant subscribers, unless 
communicate their names through the medium 
thorized Agent. The difficulty io collecting 
a distance, renders a strict adherence to this rule im 
sably necessary. . if 
Subscribers wil) not be at liberty to withdraw fi 
if they ave in arrears. 
The postage must be paid on all letters and ¢ 
tions, received by the editor, through the Post-Office. 
Address BENJAMIN LUNDY, Edit 
South-Rast corner of Market and Gay Streets, Baitia 
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IN GENERAL, 
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and Booksellers in different parts of the United States. 











